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ABSTRACT 



This report gives a brief account of the history and 
policies of teacher organizations in the United States. It provides profiles 
of several local, state, and national independent education organizations, 
notes the services they offer for teachers, and discusses their strengths and 
weaknesses. The first two sections on the National Education Association and 
the American Federation of Teachers examine the background and membership of 
each group and the sources of member dissent. The next section examines 
national independent education organizations, which exist to provide 
alternatives to the two major national unions. The independent organizations 
discussed are: the National Association of Professional Educators, the 
Association of American Educators, and other national alternative education 
organizations (the Coalition of Independent Education Associations, the 
Christian Educators Association International, the National Association of 
Catholic School Teachers, and the Association of Educators in Private 
Practice, and Concerned Educators Against Forced Unionism) . The fourth 
section examines state independent education associations in Texas, Georgia, 
Missouri, and other states. The fifth section examines local independent 
education associations in Ohio and Indiana. The report concludes with a 
discussion of prospects and problems for alternative associations, offering 
legal, organizational, and procedural strategies for change that would 
increase their ability to better represent their members and provide teachers 
with a diverse arena of professional organizations from which to choose. An 
appendix lists national and state teacher organizations. (SM) 
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Alternative Teacher Organizations: 

Evolution of Professional Associations 



By David W. Kirkpatrick 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

T eachers across the nation want their profession to be regarded as legitimate, gaining the recognition and 
respect that comes from that distinction. One way that teachers address this need is through organizing 
themselves into professional associations. Two major national associations have dominated the scene 
over the past thirty years, the National Education Association (NEA) and the American Federation of Teachers 
(AFT). Combined, these two organizations have a membership of over 3 million, with the largest share belonging 
to the NEA at 2.2 million members. 

Despite the enormous presence of these two organizations, several other teacher organizations, also known as 
independent education associations (IEAs), emerged to act separately on behalf of teachers at the local, state, and 
national levels. While these alternative organizations were established for a variety of reasons, many were 
created in reaction to the structures, political strategies, and/or focus of the two major national unions. IEA 
membership — local, state, and national — is estimated at 300,000. The greatest appearance and strength of IEAs 
remains at the local and state levels, with Texas, Georgia and Missouri totaling 160,000 members — each larger 
than their respective state NEA or AFT affiliates. 

In order for these independent education associations to grow and flourish, several strategies must be considered 
including legal, organizational, procedural, and structural. Many of the privileges that the two major unions have 
exist because of legislation within the states and districts. Following are examples of legislative action that would 
aid teachers and IEAs: 

Bargaining Laws. Central to these would be the repeal of exclusive bargaining rights that only allow 
negotiations with a single union. In Missouri, for example, school boards cannot enter into a contract other than 
with individual teachers, though it is not illegal to adopt proposals from teacher groups. 




Reverse Checkoff. The “reverse checkoff,” whereby funds are withheld unless the worker specifically asks for 
its return, is prohibited by federal law and in many states. Therefore, it might be possible to prohibit it in other 
states. 

PAC Contributions. In 1995, Michigan, which has historically had one of the strongest state education 
associations in the nation, banned both unions and corporations from collecting political contributions through 
automatic payroll deductions. The Michigan Education Association took the law to court, but it was upheld. 

Membership Resignation. The ruling in Pattern Makers League of North America v. NLRB , 473, U.S. 95 
(1985) that union members in the private sector have the right to resign their membership at any time, if extended 
to members of all public unions as well, could improve teacher options. 

By removing these and other legal and procedural barriers, IEAs would be better able to compete with the NEA 
and AFT. More importantly, teachers will benefit by having a greater choice of representation, enjoying many of 
the benefits of belonging to a professional organization (e.g. liability insurance, knowledge sharing), often with 
lower membership dues. 

This report gives a brief history of teacher organizations in the Unites States, along with a profile of several local, 
state, and national independent education organizations and the services that they offer for teachers along with 
their strengths and weaknesses. The report concludes with specific recommendations that would increase the 
ability of these alternative organizations to better represent their members and provide teachers with a diverse 
arena of professional organizations from which to choose. 
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Part 1 



Introduction 



A mong teacher membership organizations, two groups — the National Education Association (NEA) and 
the American Federation of Teachers (AFT) — have dominated over the past thirty years. However, 
^numerous other independent teacher membership associations exist. Many emerged in the 1970s or later 
to provide alternatives to the two major national unions. While these alternatives were established for a variety of 
reasons, many were created as a reaction against the structures, political strategies, and focus of the NEA and 
AFT. 

For teachers, these alternatives offer potential benefits and challenges. On the one hand, they provide an array of 
options regarding organizational purpose and membership representation. On the other hand, the small size of 
many of these alternatives — whether due to legal barriers or other causes — can limit their ability to provide 
teachers with the professional support services and voice in education policy that they desire. None has yet 
developed a substantial national presence that serves as a counterweight to the NEA and AFT, though in some 
instances the maintenance of a local or state focus by these alternative organizations is deliberate. 

At least some of the organizations do, however, possess potential to become effective at the local, state, and 
national levels. Some already play a substantial role at least at the local level and in particular states. However, 
external and internal organization barriers still limit their overall effectiveness, especially as alternatives to the 
NEA and AFT. 

This report examines the history and policies of the NEA and AFT, and then presents brief descriptions of the 
capabilities, motivations, and limitations of an array of other teacher membership organizations. The report 
concludes with a series of recommendations that would enhance the ability of these alternatives to effectively 
serve their membership and create robust competition and diversity among teachers’ organizations. 
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Part 2 



The National Education Association 



A. Background and Membership 



A public system of education began to emerge with the establishment of a school district in Philadelphia in 1818, 
the passage of The Free School Act in Pennsylvania in 1834, 1 and the efforts of Horace Mann as Secretary to the 
State Board of Education in Massachusetts, 1837— 1848. 2 The first compulsory school was a reform school, 
begun in Westboro, MA in 1848. 3 By this time, the first state education association had been created in Alabama 
in 1840. 4 What is now the National Education Association (NEA) was organized as the National Teachers’ 
Association in Philadelphia, August 26, 1857, “to elevate the character and advance the interests of the 
profession of teaching and to promote the cause of popular education in the United States.” The word ‘popular’ 
was dropped in 1907. 5 

For much of its history the NEA remained a small organization, with only 2,332 members in 1900 and 6,909 in 
19 10. 6 Its direct influence on teachers and schools was minimal, although its recommendations sometimes had 
some impact, as in 1889 when one of its commissions suggested simplified spelling of common words, such as 
“tho, altho, thru... program, catalog, pedagog....” 7 Much of its growth occurred because administrators commonly 
insisted “candidates for teaching positions agree to join their local and state associations as well as the NEA as a 
condition of employment.” 8 Its membership was not particularly committed to the organization, both because of 
the pressure to join and the fact that NEA was, at that time, still dominated by the administrators in its ranks. 

Membership figures show some fluctuations just prior to NEA’s explosive growth. One commentator says it “had 
over 560,000 administrator and teacher members” in 1954. 9 However, NEA’s president in 1995, Keith Geiger, 




1 Robert L. Leight, The first 150 years of Education in Pennsylvania (Harrisburg, PA: Pennsylvania School Boards 
Association, 1984), p. 24. 
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3 Michael B. Katz, Reconstructing American Education (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1987), p. 51. 

4 Charlene K. Haar, Myron Lieberman, and Leo Troy, The NEA and AFT, Teacher Unions in Power and Politics 
(Rockport, MA: Pro-Active Publications, 1994). 

5 NEA Charter & Bylaws, distributed at the Representative Assembly in Kansas City, July 1 990. 

6 Lawrence A. Cremin, American Education: The Metropolitan Experience, 1876-1980 (N.Y.: Harper & Row, 1988), 
p. 238. 
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8 The NEA and AFT, Teacher Unions in Power and Politics, p. 16. 

9 Charlene K. Haar, “‘PTA’: It’s Not ‘Parents Taking Action,”’ Privatization Trends, November 1994, p. 4. 



